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Blighted Housing and Bomb Violence 


ITHIN the past few years, we 

have witnessed the emergence 
of a new form of violence. As South- 
erners, we are particularly disturbed 
by the grave aspects of this problem 
in our region. Since January 1, 1951, 
more than 40 bombings have been 
perpetrated in the South by terrorists 
and vandals, and many more have 
been attempted. 

The threat to law and order alone 
compels concern. But added to that is 
the disturbing fact that most of these 
depredations have grown out of racial 





This is the text of a statement dis- 
cussed by a gathering at Birming- 
ham May 15, 1952, of persons from 
agencies concerned with human rela- 
tions in the South. Most of those 
present agreed to bring this state- 
ment to the attention of the policy- 
making bodies of their agencies. As 
New South went to press, it has been 
approved by the Southern Office, 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
Brith; the Catholic Committee of the 
South; the Southern Field Office, Na- 
tional Urban League; the Southeast 
Regional Office, National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple; the Texas Council of Negro Or- 
ganizations; and the Southern Re- 
gional Council. 





and religious tensions. Bigotry, even 
in its non-violent aspects, is a clear 
and present danger in a nation built 
on diversity and respect for difference. 
When bigotry is coupled with bombs, 
the peril becomes acute. 

Since the end of World War II, 
much progress has been made toward 
securing in law equal rights for all 
citizens. Decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court have lessened segre- 
gation in interstate transportation and 
higher education. Barriers have been 
lifted at polling places. The Armed 
Forces are discarding racial classifica- 
tions. Better economic conditions are 
enabling minority-group members to 
seek better homes, often in areas hith- 
erto closed to them. It is clear by now 
that this progress toward a broader 
democracy will continue, probably at 
an accelerating pace, in the years just 
ahead. 

However, changes in age-old tradi- 
tions are not accepted gracefully by 
some elements in the South. By rea- 
son of narrow self-interest or blind 
prejudice, these elements are waging 
a fierce rear-guard action against all 
such progress. Those among them 
who occupy responsible positions and 








who deliberately provoke racial an- 
tagonism are morally as guilty as the 
terrorists who resort to dynamite. 
Tension and violence are the inevit- 
able results of the fear and hatred 
which they engender. 

To the credit of the South, the 
bombings have been widely and vigor- 
ously denounced throughout the re- 
gion. But expressions of temporary 
public outrage by themselves are not 
enough. Not a single case of bombing 
growing out of racial and religious 
tensions has resulted in conviction of 
the perpetrators. 

Two things are urgently needed: 
First, frank recognition of the causes 
of tension and violence; and, second, 
public determination to eliminate 
lawlessness at its roots. 

Those roots go deep into the every- 
day conditions under which our peo- 
ple live — and in no case more than in 
housing. The wretched slum dwell- 
ings of our Southern cities — nearly 
three-fourths of them occupied by Ne- 
groes — do us incalculable harm, mor- 
ally as well as materially. Distrust, 
fear, rumor, and ultimately open vio- 
lence are the fearful price we pay for 
the failure to provide long-range, con- 
structive remedies for this problem. 
URBAN HOUSING: 1950 

As revealed in reports of the 1950 
Census, over three-fourths of the 
American cities with the worst hous- 
ing are in the South. Of 77 cities in 
the nation with 30% or more substan- 
dard dwellings, 59 are Southern cities. 

The Negro population has the worst 
of this problem, by far. According to 
the 1950 figures, Negro-occupied 
houses in the typical Southern city 
have a dollar value less than half that 
of white-occupied houses. Over- 
crowding among Negroes is three and 
four times as great as among whites. 
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More than twice as many Negro 
homes are dilapidated as white homes. 
In many Southern cities, three-fourths 
of all Negro-occupied houses are sub- 
standard —that is, they are inade- 
quate or unsafe as shelter, or they 
lack minimum inside plumbing. 

These conditions represent no im- 
provement, and in some cases a wors- 
ening, since the 1940 Census. The 
reasons are easy to find: 


Expansion of Negro residential 
areas has been almost completely 
blocked. Negro families that want and 
can afford decent housing in better 
neighborhoods have had little oppor- 
tunity to secure it. More often than 
not, real estate interests and fearful 
white home owners have joined forces 
to bar the development of suburban 
expansion areas for Negroes. Thus, 
hemmed in on one hand by burgeon- 
ing business districts and on the other 
by older white neighborhoods, Ne- 
groes have had no choice but to seek 
a block-by-block conversion of the 
older housing from white to Negro 
occupancy. It is this desperate transi- 
tion process which breeds conflict. 
The process has been repeated in place 
after place, with the climax of bomb- 
ing and other measures designed to 
terrorize Negro home buyers. First 
come rumors that Negroes are about 
to buy in a previously all-white 
“fringe” neighborhood. As suspicion 
and tension mount, “protective” 
associations are formed, often under 
the leadership of professional bigots. 
And, finally, at the first evidence of a 
neighborhood sale to Negroes, emotion 
explodes into violence. Ironically, 
even at the expense of all that effort 
and anxiety and unrest, the best the 
Negro population gets is hand-me- 
downs. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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St. Louis Group Urges Step-by-Step 


Planning for Integrated Schools 


HIS PLAN is based on the assump- 

tion that racial segregation in the 
public schools of St. Louis is on the 
way out. We make this assumption 
only after a careful study of the trend 
of decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court on cases involving seg- 
regation in education... . 


It is only a matter of time —and a 
very short time — until segregation 
must be ended in the schools of St. 
Louis. We ask the Board of Education 
to face the inevitability of this change 
and to promote a realistic program to 
help prepare the City for a quiet, or- 
derly acceptance of racially integrated 
schools. 


THE NEED FOR PLANNING 

During the past three years, we 
have seen what can happen when 
changes in the social pattern affecting 
large numbers of St. Louisans occur 
without preparation. In June of 1949 
it was publicly announced that City- 
owned outdoor swimming pools, pre- 
viously restricted to use by whites on- 
ly, were to be open to both Negroes 
and whites. It was apparently a spur- 
of-the-minute decision. No planning 
or preparation had taken place. The 





This is a condensed version of a 
statement prepared and published by 
a committee of the Warehouse and 
Distribution Workers Union, Local 
688, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, A.F. of L., in St. Louis. It 
will interest New South readers as an 
instance of local citizens planning 
ahead in detail for solution of a diffi- 
cult problem. 
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announcement was given prominent 
space in the newspapers. The result 
was a race riot at Fairgrounds Park. 
The pools were then closed for the re- 
mainder of the year. 


INVESTIGATION 


George Schermer, Director of the 
Mayor’s Interracial Committee in De- 
troit, was brought to St. Louis to in- 
vestigate the situation and make rec- 
ommendations. He presented a thor- 
ough factual report, followed by twen- 
ty-two concrete recommendations. 
Meanwhile, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple announced its intention to bring 
suit against the City if the pools were 
again opened on a white-only basis. 

In 1950 the Mayor, acting on the ad- 
vice of the Council on Human Rela- 
tions, announced that the outdoor 
pools would be open only to white 
swimmers, and that another outdoor 
pool would be built for use by Ne- 
groes. When the pools opened, the 
NAACP sponsored a suit in a Federal 
District Court. Judge Hulen ordered 
the discrimination ended. 


Unfortunately, the twenty-two rec- 
ommendations of Mr. Schermer — 
with the exception of those which ap- 
plied to the Police Department — had 
been largely ignored. No real effort 
had been made to prepare the public 
for the acceptance of integrated swim- 
ming. When the pools opened inter- 
racially, there were many tense days. 
Large crowds gathered at Fairgrounds 
Park. There was considerable name- 
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calling, numerous threats, and several 
arrests. The police did an excellent 
job of preventing any real outbreak 
of violence, but the number of swim- 
mers using the pools declined greatly. 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


A few years ago it was announced 
that henceforth there would be no ra- 
cial segregation in the Catholic 
Schools of St. Louis. There was some 
stir in the community. There were 
rumors of the mass withdrawal of 
white students. There were vigorous 
attempts to organize some real oppo- 
sition to the change. Mass meetings 
were called. They were colossal fail- 
ures. With more than a quarter of a 
million Catholics in St. Louis, the 
largest protest meeting was attended 
by only seven hundred people. Some 
of these people went only to observe. 
Some went to present a point of view 
directly opposed to that of the men 
who called the meeting. Some were 
not even Catholics, but members of 
professional hate groups who hoped to 
make capital out of the misguided 
emotions of those in attendance. In a 
few days, all became quiet again, and 
the integration proceeded smoothly. 


Why was there so little protest? 
Why, in a city with the Southern tra- 
ditions of St. Louis, did white parents 
allow their children to continue in 
school with Negro classmates? 


There are several answers to these 
questions, but certainly one of the 
most important factors in the success 
of the change was the foresight and 
the intelligent planning of certain 
Catholic leaders. Those who oppose 
any change in the pattern of Negro- 
White relations constantly cry that, 
“It must be done gradually!” which is 
another way of saying, “I hope it nev- 
er happens.” The approach in the 
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Catholic schools was one of “It must 
be done gradually,” but also one of, 
“Tt must be done.” 

This was no over-night change. A 
great deal of ground-work had been 
laid. Several Catholic Churches had 
long been interracial. Interracial good 
will had been taught in the schools. 
Certain key schools had accepted Ne- 
gro students, quietly and without fan- 
fare, before the announcement of a 
general policy. When the announce- 
ment did come, it was only one more 
step in a well-planned progression 
toward the realization in daily life of 
the ideal of the Brotherhood of Man. 
RACIAL INTEGRATION OF TEACHERS 

The Missouri Constitution requires 
separate schools for white and Negro 
children. It does not, however, re- 
quire segregation among teachers. For 
many years, white teachers taught in 
schools for Negroes in St. Louis. We 
now suggest that a system be worked 
out whereby a few Negro teachers 
would be placed in white schools and 
a few white teachers in Negro schools. 

This could accomplish two things. 
First, it would in itself be a positive 
step in the direction of non-segregated 
schools. Second, interracial student- 
teacher and teacher-teacher contacts 
should help reduce the prejudices of 
both students and teachers of both 
races. 

It might be advisable for the inte- 
gration to take place first at the ex- 
treme levels: in the high schools and 
in the first grade. Although preju- 
dices are frequently formed before a 
child reaches school age, they are not 
likely to be too firmly set in the mind 
of a six-year old. At this age, a year 
spent in close and friendly contact 
with an adult of another race might 
make an impression which would last 
a life-time. 
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High school students, because of the 
wide variety of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities in which they participate, usu- 
ally have a closer relationship with 
their teachers than do students at 
lower levels. Contacts with teachers 
from across the color line, together 
with interracial student activities, 
could have a profound effect even on 
highly prejudiced students, as well as 
on the overwhelming number of in- 
different ones. 


How should teachers be selected to 
carry out the program? They should, 
of course, be volunteers. They should 
also have at least several years ex- 
perience. If possible, they should be 
teachers who have had special train- 
ing in intergroup work. 

The integration should probably be 
carried out in only a few schools the 
first year. The process is most urgent 
in those schools which will actually 
become fairly interracial if a court 
order should suddenly end racial seg- 
regation and require a simple geo- 
graphical districting. .. . 

Integration might also be carried 
out, on a limited basis at least, in the 
teachers’ colleges. This could easily be 
done on an exchange basis. That is, 
a faculty member at one college would 
teach a single course at the other col- 
lege while remaining on the regular 
staff of his present school. 

WORKSHOPS IN INTERGROUP EDUCATION 

Each summer, university Work- 
shops in Intergroup Education are 
held under the joint sponsorship of 
the participating university and the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. The course gives six hours 
credit in the university’s graduate 
school. Several St. Louis teachers 
have attended these workshops — 
some of them through use of a limited 
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scholarship fund of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 

Teachers who have attended these 
workshops find themselves much bet- 
ter equipped to help solve the con- 
stantly-occurring problems of indi- 
vidual students. They should also be 
better able to meet the special prob- 
lems that might arise in interracial 
classrooms. 

Increased attendance at these work- 
shops should be encouraged. In Cleve- 
land, Denver, South Bend, and other 
cities special funds have been estab- 
lished by the Boards of Education to 
help finance the attendance of inter- 
ested teachers and school administra- 
tors. Possibly such an arrangement 
could be worked out in St. Louis. 
INTEGRATION AT HADLEY 

The Board of Education missed an 
opportunity to bring about one in- 
stance of student integration, but it is 
not too late to remedy the situation. 
A course in aero-mechanics was 
dropped at Hadley Technical High 
School when a state court ruled that 
the course must be offered to qualified 
Negroes if it is offered to qualified 
white students. It is our belief that 
the Board received far more criticism 
for dropping a course of that nature 
in a time of national crisis than it 
would have received had it simply 
announced that, in obedience to the 
ruling of the court, qualified Negro 
applicants would be admitted to the 
course. 

We strongly urge that the course be 
reopened at Hadley, and that any 
qualified Negro who applies be per- 
mitted to enter. 

The prejudices of students can prob- 
ably best be changed through direct 
contact with members of another race 
who are of the same age and who 
have the same interests. Perhaps the 








best vehicle for bringing this about is 
the Intergroup Youth Organization. 
The Steering Committee of this or- 
ganization consists of student repre- 
sentatives — and their adult advisers 
—from twenty-seven high schools 
in the St. Louis area, including all the 
St. Louis public high schools. 

For the past five years, they have 
held regular Steering Committee 
meetings, and have sponsored each 
year an all-day conference, attended 
by 500 to 1200 students. The confer- 
ence normally includes a talent show, 
an inspirational speaker, and various 
interest group activities. Many of the 
interest groups continue to meet at 
regular intervals, bringing students 
together not on the basis of race, re- 
ligion, nationality, or social or eco- 
nomic class, but simply as young peo- 
ple with a common interest in art, 
music, dramatics, or creative writing. 

Such projects as these, though en- 
joying official sanction, require more 
encouragement. In 1949, the inter- 
group band and a folk dancing class 
were forced to dissolve because they 
lacked a suitable place to meet. 

Inter-school panels, made up of stu- 
dents, have spoken at assembly pro- 
grams at several high schools. This 
type of exchange also needs to be con- 
tinued on a larger scale. 

If possible, the whole program of 
inter-school activities should be ex- 
panded. This could probably be ac- 
complished through the official en- 
couragement of the Board and the as- 
signing of additional personnel to 
work in this field. 

ATHLETICS 

Recently great strides have been 
made in racial integration in the field 
of athletics with the admission of 
Sumner, Vashon, and Washington 
Technical High School to the Missouri 
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State High School Athletic Associa- 
tion. Participation of the Negro 
schools in district and state tourna- 
ments is still somewhat limited, how- 
ever, by the refusal of some host 
schools to permit Negroes to use their 
athletic fields. It might be well to en- 
courage the Negro High Schools to 
enter these tournaments wherever it 
is possible for them to do so. 


In athletic affairs which are not part 
of a tournament, there is some doubt 
as to the advisability of scheduling 
contests between white and Negro 
schools. In track meets, where compe- 
tition is chiefly man against man 
rather than team against team, it 
would probably work out very well, 
and interracial dual meets might well 
be encouraged. In such sports as foot- 
ball, however, it is doubtful that in- 
tensely-fought contests pitting Ne- 
groes and whites against each other, 
and witnessed by large crowds of 
highly-partisan rooters, would pro- 
mote interracial good will. It might 
be better to have both white and Ne- 
gro schools play against interracial 
teams — either from Illinois or from 
local Catholic High Schools. 


HUMAN RELATIONS COURSE 


A course in human relations should 
be required for all high school stu- 
dents. Such a course would not be 
limited to race relations, but might in- 
clude labor-management, boy - girl, 
and youth-parent relations. This 
course should probably be taught in 
the junior or senior year. The teacher 
should be someone well-qualified to 
teach the course, but frequent use of 
outside speakers and, if possible, oc- 
casional field trips might well be in- 
cluded in the course. 


We know the plan we have outlined 
is not perfect. We believe, however, 
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that the suggestions we have made 
constitute the basic steps which are 
urgently needed to help prepare the 
City of St. Louis for the end of racial 
segregation in the schools. 

There are listed below eight specific 
recommendations which we urge the 
Board of Education to carry out. 

1. Bring about the racial integration 
of teachers, beginning in schools lo- 
cated in interracial neighborhoods. 

2. Encourage increased attendance 
at the Workshops in Intergroup Edu- 
cation, through the establishment of 
scholarship funds or through other 
means. 

3. Re-open the course in aero-me- 
chanics at Hadley Technical High 


School and admit any qualified Negro 
who applies for the course. 

4. Encourage increased participation 
by the Negro High Schools in district 
and state athletic tournaments. 

5. Urge the scheduling of track 
meets between white and Negro High 
Schools. 

6. Urge the scheduling by both 
white and Negro schools of football 
games with high schools having inter- 
racial teams. 

7. Assign increased personnel to su- 
pervisory work with the intergroup 
education program. 

8. Establish a human relations 
course as a required subject for all 
high school students. 





New Guide for 


NEW, inexpensive aid to police 

training in human relations has 
been published by the Police Depart- 
ment of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. En- 
titled A Guide to Understanding Race 
and Human Relations, the pamphlet 
summarizes the main facts about the 
roots of prejudice, the scientific view 
of race, pertinent laws and ordinances, 
and modern standards of police per- 
formance. 


The Milwaukee guide follows close- 
ly the pattern of the pioneer document 
in this field— Police and Minority 
Groups, prepared by Joseph D. Loh- 
man for the Chicago Park District 
Police. However, it is distinctive in 
two respects: it makes these useful 
principles available in a handy 31- 
page pamphlet, and it includes ma- 
terial specifically related to Milwau- 
kee. 
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Police Training 


Police Chief John W. Polcyn, in a 
foreword, presents the aim of the 
booklet. “Police officers,” he writes, 
“are conscious of their responsibility 
to the public. . . . In order to achieve 
professional standards for police work 
in the field of human relations, science 
and fact must replace the mixture of 
prejudice, myth, and folk-lore which 
in many minds are used as guides in 
dealing with problems of human rela- 
tions. Therefore, this bulletin has been 
prepared for study and reference .. .” 

It is to be hoped that other police 
forces — North and South — will fol- 
low Milwaukee’s example, either by 
formulating their own guides to hu- 
man relations or by adapting this one 
to local training needs. 

Copies are available in limited 
quantities from the Mayor’s Com- 
mission on Human Rights, 155 E. Kil- 
bourn Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 
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Blighted Housing 
(Continued from Page 2) 

The public housing need has not 
been adequately met in Southern cit- 
ies with a large proportion of substan- 
dard housing. The American people 
have become firmly convinced that 
the opportunity to secure good hous- 
ing is a fundamental human right in 
a democracy. Low-income families 
share that right to good housing, at 
rentals they can afford. 

THINGS TO DO 

Civic-minded individuals and 
groups, public and private agencies, 
share an enormous responsibility in 
this critical situation — a responsibili- 
ty so far largely neglected. As organi- 
zations concerned with Southern 
progress, we call on our fellow citi- 
zens to join in the following efforts: 

1. Find the facts: Organize as local 
citizens to make a self-survey of hous- 
ing conditions and tension areas in 
your community. 

2. Insist on able and impartial police 
handling of housing tensions. It is a 
serious indictment of our law enforce- 
ment agencies that dozens of homes 
have been bombed without punish- 
ment of those guilty. In some in- 
stances, the police have openly sided 
with aroused white householders, and 
so have tacitly encouraged the resort 
to lawlessness. In other instances, the 
violence-minded have grown brazen 
on the ineptness and inactivity of law 
enforcement authorities. The reme- 
dies— modern standards of police 
training and performance — are not 
likely to be attained until an enlight- 
ened public opinion demands them. 

3. Seek truly representative plan- 
ning bodies, on which Negroes, Mexi- 
can-Americans, and other tradition- 
ally excluded groups will have an 
equitable voice in the official deter- 


mination of community development. 

4. Lend support to efforts to develop 
expansion areas for those inadequate- 
ly housed. 

5. Foster recognition of the facts 
that (a) Negroes can and will pay de- 
cent prices for decent housing; and 
(b) the presence of Negro residents in 
an area does not in itself destroy near- 
by “property values.” 

6. Urge public officials to make ade- 
quate provisions for public housing, 
slum clearance, and urban redevelop- 
ment. 

7. Explore special Federal and pri- 
vate credit devices which will enable 
continuance of private housing con- 
struction in areas most in need of it. 

8. Familiarize yourself with-muni- 
cipal housing standards. Strong ordi- 
nances, backed up by inspection, 
can accomplish two important aims: 
(a) insure that new construction is 
sound and is not merely providing 
more slums for a few years hence; 
(b) require repair and improvement 
of existing dwellings — particularly 
low-rental properties whose owners 
have allowed them to deteriorate 
steadily. 
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